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CHARACTER IS POWER. 


PROVO CITY, UTAH, NOVEMBER 28, 1901. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 


DR. DEWEY’S SECOND LECTURE. 


Social Intention and Extension—Dependence of Na- 
tions—Greek, Roman, German—Universality of 
To-day—Science Made the Change—Individualism 
ys. Socialism—The Child a Social Being—The 
Gap Between School Facts and Experience. 


An acquaintance with the history of edu- 


| cational theory, shows that there have been 


two explanations of the purpose and nature 
of education. One of these ideas is the 
social idea. The definition which it offers 
is that education is the preparation for the 
social position of life, the preparation of 
the individual to play his proper part in the 
community or state of which he is a member. 
The other is a more individual definition. 
A formula which is quite familiar to us all 
is that education is the complete develop- 
ment of all the powers of the individual; 
intellectual, physical, and moral. Some- 
times one deffnition is offered and sometimes 
another. In a general way we probably all 
of us believe in both explanations; and yet 
without any very clear idea of how one of 
them—the idea of preparing the individual 
for playing his part in social life—is to be 
combined with the other—the idea of the 
complete development of the individual as 


an individual. 
In Greece, especially in Athens, there was 


the highest form of expression or realization 
of the social idea of education: that is, of 
the idea that the whole object and purport 
of instruction is to fit men for citizenship in 
the community to which they belong. Edu- 
cation began with little children and con- 


sisted of making them acquainted with the 
literature and religious classics of their own 
people. They had no reading books, no 
writing lessons, no spelling lessons, except- 
ing such as were derived from the study of 
the history and literature of their own race. 
We may study the Iliad and the Odyssey as 
literary classics, or we may derive from 
them tales or myths; but to Greek children 
it was more than literature or more than 
myth, it was their religion, that they were 
becoming acquainted with. It was their own 
history; and so all the curriculum, as we 
might call it, was saturated with the as- 
sertions, the history, and the ideals of their 
own people. 


When they became older and took what 
we might call a high school or college 
course, it was to initiate them into 
the duties of citizenship, civil and military. 
Their geography lessons were mostly about 
their own country. They looked on the rest 
of the world as barbarians, and so there was 
no reason, no sense, for becoming ac- 
quainted with the list, the history, or 
habits of other people. But they studied 
their own country very carefully. They went 
on military duty, and in their militia train- 
ing they made a most careful study of their 
own regions; the mountains and the moun- 
tain passes and places of defense against 
enemies that might attack them. So they 
went thru their whole course, just being 
steeped in the civilization and ideas, history 
and ideals of their own people; the whole 
thing being concentrated and focused to 
prepare them for citizenship in their own 
community with a supreme disregard of all 
outside life. 

We can hardly realize what such intensifi- 
cation of education thru limitation meant. 
We know so well that there is a large world 
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of which we are only @ part, and that our 
history is bound up with the history of 
other people. We know so well that we oc- 
eupy simply one portion of the globe sur- 
face and are accustomed to study all the 
other portions and to place our own coun- 
try in the larger physical whole. We are 
acquainted with foreign languages, foreign 
literature; and we branch out and take up 
studies that do not have any particular 
bearing upon our own social life—higher 
branches of science and mathematics; so 
that we cannot realize what a highly culti- 


vated, intellectual, and artistic people like 


the Greeks could accomplish simply by tak- 
ing fifteen or twenty plastic years of child- 
hood and youth, and concentrating every- 
thing upon making the individual a citizen 
of that little community. 


There, for instance, was Athens, not so 
big as hundreds of towns in the United 
States, with indeed a comparatively small 
number of free citizens—so small that they 
could all be personally acquainted with each 
other—and yet thru their peculiar form of 
education they brought their culture to such 
a high point of intensification that the whole 
world still looks back to Greece as the 
source of many of its most important ideas 
In science, in philosophy, and in art. 

I am not going to follow educational evo- 
lution down thru the ages. Every succes- 
sive period of civilization has had to take 
account of a larger and wider field than did 
the Greeks. The Romans had to make ac- 
quaintance with the Greek language and 
literature. They had to study a foreign 
language, and so the study of foreign 
languages became part of the curriculum; 
and this made a tremendous difference in 
the entire aim of education. It meant that it 
was no longer possible to have what I might 
eall a perfectly indigenous education, an 
education limited to the history, the litera- 
ture, and the ideas of one people. Jt meant 
that the physical and mental horizon was 
broadening, It also meant that the course 
of study was widening to take in things 
which were outside the range of personal ex- 
perience and personal contact—things which 


‘the individual can have no direct knowledge 


of: and to take them up in a way more arti- 
ficial perhaps than the education of the 
Greeks had been. 

During the Middle Ages the barbarous 
Germanic or European tribes recognized 
the dependence of their civilization on the 


art of the Greeks. They had them- 
selves nothing in law, politics, and 
socia] organization, which could com- 


pare with the ideas and methods worked out 
by the Greeks and Romans; and they were 
even more dependent on them for intellectual 
material. 

If we come down to our own day, we shall 
find, as already intimated, that the intel- 
lectual horizon has expanded almost in- 
finitely. We have the world’s history to 
study. We do not speak of our own history, 
the history of this American people, as the 
beginning and the end of all history. We 
eannot even imagine, as the Greeks prac- 
tically did, that everything began with their 
own history, and that everything was going 
to end with them. Weknow that our fore. 
fathers came from other countries, and came 
with habits and traditions and ideas already 
fixed. We know, as we gaze back thru the 
centuries, that we are dependent upon peo- 
ple in Palestine, in Greece, and in Rome; 
people that lived in Europe century after 
century; and that our civilization has come 
from these comparatively far-away sources. 

On the other side, scientific men have been 
investigating and exploring until they have 
made known worlds upon worlds of which 
the Greeks never dreamed. To them that 
little peninsula constituted, for all prac- 
tical, educational, and social puurposes, the 
entire universe. We know about the entire 
world. All the continents have been ex- 
ploredto their minutize; the mountain ranges, 
rivers, and cities have been located; the 
physical universe has expanded in the di- 
rection of astronomy. It is true, they had 
a certain vague knowledge of the sun, the 
moon, and some of the planets and constel- 
lations; but even these they associated 
thru myths with their own history. When 
they looked out upon the heavens they felt 
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that, in a way, they owned the stars and the 
constellations; for did not these represent 
their own national heroes and illustrate in- 
cidents in their lives? The universe came 
down close to Greece, aud to their own so- 
cial life. Of course they did not know any- 
thing of the infinite distance of these things, 
nor that this world is just one body among 
many others. They regarded it, of course, as 
the center of the universe. Now that the 
world has expanded to almost infinite di- 
mensions and we know this tremendous uni- 
verse of worlds, what a small speck we are! 
And just as the telescope has made known 
to us this great physical world, so the micro- 
scope has revealed to us .an equally infinite 
world of minute things. We have had the 
great masses of matter broken up into mole- 
cules and atoms, and we know what is de- 
pendent upon the inter-play of these forces, 
which are so far beyond the possibility of 
acquaintance of our senses. 

Now, what does all that mean? It means 
of course that in one way it is not possible 
to relate the material of education—the 


‘things that we study—nearly so closely to 


the ideals of our present social life, as it was 
with the Greeks. We have, on our hands, 
so to speak, this great physical universe, 
this great social and historical world, which 
is so far beyond and above us, and of which 
our own life, our own community, and our 
own State occupy, comparatively speaking, 
such a fractional part: and this fact has 
made the problem of education very much 
more difficult than it used to be. For, after 
all, what is the use, morally speaking—and 
practically speaking—of the study of these 
things—trying to cover this whole history of 
the universe, the geological history, the so- 
cial, political, and industrial history? What 
is the use of peering into the far-away 
heavens, and delving down into things that 
even the microscope cannot see, and that 
can be constructed only by theory? What, 
I repeat, is the use of going into all these 
far-away things, unless they can be brought 
into some kind of working relation with our 
present life? ; 


The Greeks, who accomplished so much, 


did not have to face that question, because, 
as I said before, the world they had to study 
was in a sense their own world; at least they 
thot it was, and that: made it so, so far as 
their ideals were concerned. Everything 
they studied touched them, was most in- 
timately bound up with them, so that in 
studying it, they were really studying them- 
selves. They were just becoming acquainted 
with the conditions of their own social life 
so that they could play the part they had to 
play. But it is very often difficult for 
us to see how knowledge went on, in this 
globe during geologic ages, back, say, in 
the carnivorous age; or even of what went 
on in Egypt and Syria and many other 
countries during the Middle Ages. What 
meaning has all that to us after all? What 
points of contact does it. have with our own 
ideas? ‘How-do expressions of thot by an- 
cient and little known peoples fulfil the first 
definition of preparing for the responsi- 
bilities and privileges of our social life? 
Very little. The aim of it all must there- 
fore be a preparation and cultivation of the 
powers of the individual; which is equiva- 
lent to saying that the purpose of acquaint- 
ance with this world, individually extended 
in space, and of going back indefinitely into 
that which has been, is not of any particular 
social use. It is not going to help man play 
his part in social life, but it makes a de- 
velopment of his own powers. He gets in- 
tellectual discipline by studying these 
things; his mental powers are trained and 
he gets culture; he gets an enlargement’ of 
his horizon; there is less danger of his be- 
ing narrow, and prejudiced, and hemmed in. 


The idea, which has been emphasized by 


many educational reformers, that after all 
the end and object of education is this per- 
fection of the powers and capacities of the 
individual, has, perhaps, more than any 
other, stagnated intellectually the theory of 
education; but not perhaps its practice. 
Practice and social instruction are too im 
portant to be overturned by adverse theories. 


But for a hundred years, perhaps since 
the time of Rousseau anyway, the 
idea which theorists have insisted 
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upon is that the aim and object of the education which did not impart to the 


education is simply to get the harmonious, 
complete development of all the power of the 
individual. Now J have tried to put before 
you the two factors which have to be taken 
into account in any scheme of education. 
There certainly has got to be regard for the 
individual and for the powers and capaci- 
ties and needs of the individual. It is not 
likely that history is going backward. The 
movement of history has been in what I 
might eall a democratic direction; from des- 
potism, from the absolute intellectual and 
moral subjugation of the man, in the direc- 
tion of giving more responsibility and free- 
dom to the individual: giving him more 
power to choose, even more power to make 
mistakes of his own that he may learn by 
his own mistakes. It gives him more scope 
for experimentation, to find out what he is 
yood for and what he ean best work at. We 
know that, politically and intellectually, the 
development of the world has gone far from 
despotism in the direction of reeognizing the 
greater claims of the individual: and we 
know that our education in theory has gone 
even farther in that direction. In practice 
also this development has done a good deal 
in the way of introducing something that 
can be shown to have direct social utility. 


It would be pretty hard for any of us to 
prove that we are made absolutely better by 
studying this particular part of geography, 
or this particular part of history, or this 
particular part of mathematics. We could 
show, in a general way, that a knowledge 
of che elementary branches, such as reading 
and arithmetic, is necessary for purposes of 
social intercourse; but we should have dif- 
ficulty in showing any direct social value in 
these branches beyond the development and 
eulture of the individual as one factor in 
society. On the other hand, we certainly 
should not think much of an education 
which did not result in training an indi- 
vidual to a proper regard for social con- 
siderations, and to the idea of subordinat- 
ing himself when necessary to the needs and 
aims of the social life to which he belongs. 


We should not, for instance, give much for 


individual a sense of loyalty and devotion, 
an enthusiasm for the country and state and 
community to which he belonged. We | 
should regard such education as very de- } 
fective morally. We should regard it as 
practically inculeating selfishness, if this 
complete development we talk about of all 
the powers, did not lead to a better ability 
to serve the community, and a greater inter-_ 
esi in serving it. 

Educational ideas and practices, as I have 
intimated, tend to swing backward and for- | 
ward, acting and reacting. Now too much 
stress is laid on the social factor, the rights 
of the individual not being fully recognized. 
In many countries the individual is trained 
to subordinate himself entirely to the state. 
This was the case in Greece, especially in 
Sparta, where the individual was trained 
simply to be a citizen and a ‘soldier, to de- 
fend his state, and was not permitted any 
development of his own independent intel- 
lectual life at all. Anon the pendulum 
swings to the other extreme, and we have a 
sort of selfish, too individualistic spirit com- 
ing into education. 

I met. a few weeks ago, an inspector who 
had been sent by the government of Eng- 
land to examine and report on this par- 
ticular point, viz: what was being done in| 
the schools of America to cultivate a social 
spirit. In talking to her about the object of 
her mission, I was informed that a number 
of educational leaders in her own country— 
she mentioned one gentleman in particular— 
were getting alarmed about the spirit of in-| 
dividualism which had come into English 
education. It seems that the schools over 
there put the whole stress practically on get- 
ting ahead, training the pupil along indi- 
vidual lines. Their whole system of promo- 
tions and rewards tends to hold up that the 
student is best who can go furtherest ahead. 
Practically the one ideal that is being put 
before children in many of the schools is 
that all depend upon individual success to! 
get on in the world; to make one’s way 
honestly, as far as possible, and without do-| 
ing any open violence to the rights and 
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claims of others, but yet to get ahead indi- 
vidually. They are not trained, so I 
gathered from her, to think of their depen- 
dence of others upon them—in other words, 
the necessity of a co-operative life-—and she 
had come to this country to see what the 
schools here were doing to introduce the 
spirit of social service and of community 
life; whether we were making pupils feel 
that after all the chief office is not simply to 
accumulate as much learning for themselves 
as possible nor that the highest purpose of 
this learning is for individual use in getting 
ahead. While admitting that the civiliza- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon race has been indi- 
vidualistic, that civilization, she maintained, 
has been carried to the opposite extreme of 
the pendulum; at least the leaders of educa- 
tional thought seemed to think that it had in 
England. 


We have, at all events, these two factors 
to harmonize and bring together. From a 
material standpoint, the fundamental prob- 
lem is to get the proper development of in- 
dividuality—the power of thought and action 
necessary to judge and to choose for one- 
self, and yet have this power controlled by 
social exigencies and thru the medium 


of a social spirit. This is a difficult 
problem, chiefly because in our cur- 
riculum we have so much that is 


remote from anything called for in our 
present social life. The universe has grown 
so big—for space and timehave been stretched 
out so tremendously —that itis very difficult 
to trace any connection between the world of 
studies and the social matters and interests 
of the present. And yet, unless we shall 
find this connection, direct and indirect, 
there is great danger that we shall be get- 
ting the intellectual development of the in- 
dividual at the expense of the social spirit 
and the social matters which ought to con- 
trol it. The question that comes to me is, 
what are the common connecting elements in 
society? Whatis there that can be relied 
_ upon to introduce this social spirit? One of 
the superintendents of the New England 
schools, Mr. Dutton, wrote a book which he 


called ‘‘Social Aspects of Education.*’ One 


thing that Mr. Dutton dwells upon is what 
he calls correlation of the educational forces 
of the community as one method of introduc- 
ing this social spirit. He points out the 
fact that the school is after all only one of 
the educational agencies; and he deplores 
the fact that the school, at least in that sec- 
tion of the country, has become isolated 
from the other agencies with which it ought 
to be in close connection;—the home life, 
for instance. No one can deny that the home 
and the family is one of the greatest educa- 
tional influences. During an educational 
meeting in Canada a few months ago, at 
which I was present, the mayor of the city 
was called upon to make a little speech of 
welcome to the teachers. In the course of 
his remarks, he said something which I sup- 
pose he intended in good faith, but which 
struck me as fine irony. Turning to the 
body of the house he said, ‘‘I want to say a 
few words to the parents. With all the great 
advances which have been made in the prin- 
ciples of education, and in spite of all that 
the teachers are doing for the pupils, our 
schools cannot entirely dispense with the as- 
sistance and co-operation of the parents. 
The parents must help in this work.”’ 


Sometimes educational writers have 
spoken of the work of the school as if what 
went on there could be almost entirely cut 
off from what the home and the family have 
to do in the education of the young. In some 
sections of the country, at least, there has 
been a sort of misunderstanding or lack of 
understanding between the teachers and the 
parents: the parents, perhaps, laying all the 
blame for the children’s bad habits on the 
teachers, and the teachers feeling that if 
they only had the complete management of 
the children they would get on alright, but 
as it was what they did was undone by the 
home influence. If there has not been this 
jealousy, there has, at least, been a lack of 
co-operation between the home and the 
school. Certain it is that one thing which 
has marked recent advance movements in 
education is the attempt to break down this 
isolation of the school from the home. 


There are a great many ways in which this 
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movement for correlation appears. In the 
first place, what we might call home studies 
are being introduced in the schools. A more 
dignified name for these studies is Domestic 
Arts, or Domestic Science. Probably no 
movement has made more rapid progress in 
the last ten or fifteen years, taking the 
schools at large, than the introduction of 
studies in cooking, sewing, and household 
management; things that make the children 
feel that they are learning something in 
school which connects them with their family 
life and which enables them to be more use- 
ful at home than they otherwise would be. 
Now that movement certainly represents a 
recognition on the part of the school that it 
has certain responsibilities and duties to- 
ward the family and the home life, and that 
it is not enough to take up studies which be- 
gin inthe school and have nothing to do 
with the life and pursuits of the child out- 
side. The formation of clubs of various 
kinds, the organizations of parents and 
teachers to meet and to discuss points of 
¢ommon interest, has aroused the feeling 
that the teacher has a responsibility in be- 
eoming acquainted with the home life and 
environments of the child, and, on the other 
hand, that the parent has a responsibility in 
hecoming acquainted with the school, and 
that consequently there’ should be an inter- 
¢hange of suggestion and ideas. [ suppose 
that ‘is another thing whieh has been going 
on with multiplying rapidity in the last ten 
years, but most of all in the last three years. 
If we had the statistics, we should find that 
organizations which bring the teachers and 
parents together are multiplying vesy rap- 
idly. I will not take time to go over these 
things one by one, but shall mention a few 
of. them. 


One good thing is the co-operation of the 
library and the school and in many towns 
there are now public libraries. Many of 
these libraries have children’s rooms in 
them, and there are systematic ways in which 
books are to be borrowed for the use of 
children in connection with the work of the 
school. Museums and art galleries are being 


intermingled with the school influence. IL 


do not suppose this is needed so much in 
communities like yours as itis in many of 
the eastern communities; because, I take it, 
from the conditions of life here, all these 
things are more naturally interwoven than 
they are elsewhere. I presume you have not 
had this isolation of the school, and the 
school life, and school studies, to contend 
with as much as we have in many of the com- 
munities farther east. At the same time 
however, there is a tendeney in every or- 
ganization to forget somewhat its relations 
to other institutions; and too often it de- 
votes its attention too exclusively to what 
goes on within its own walls. There can be 
no question, I think, that the school life has 
lost a great deal of its meaning for childrén 
because they cannot see any connection be- 
tween it and the social life which they are 
carrying op outside its walls. 


Little children are tremendously social 
beings. They are very dependent upon other 
people. They have not the experience, nor 
have they the ability or maturity in any di- 
rection to go ahead as individuals. They 
are dependent upon the suggestions of 
others, upon the guidance and approbation 
of others. If you watch children outside of 
school, you will see that they cannot do any- 
thing without turning to parents or those 
about them and trying to get interest and 
approbation for what they are doing. A 
good deal that makes children hard to care 
for, that makes them interfere so exasperat- 
ingly, is simply the intensity of their social 
spirit. They do not like to be by themselves 
because they do not feel satisfied with what. 
they are doing, unless others are interested 
in it too. As they grow older this social 
spirit naturally leads them to choose boy 
and girl companions. Under the worst cir- 
cumstances, if they are thrown by them- 
selves without judicious guidance, they will 
get up gangs of some sort or other and will 
thus have a social life of an undesirable 
kind. 


Children are dependent upon social in- 
fluences, and yet much of the school work 
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Our own orator appeared in that subject so 
dear to himself. If truth were ever a shield, 
or eloquence a sword, they have reached 
their best temper with Professor Hickman. 
The subject from which we quote a few para- 
graphs, is a part of the same great theme 
which brought its author the highest honors 
of Michigan. 

The pioneer stands to civilization much 
as the imagination stands tothe mind. He 
explores, redeems, and peoples new worlds, 
Some are pioneers for pleasure, fame, or 
fortune; others are so for conscience sake, 
going willingly because they are forced to. 
This is the case of the pioneers of whom [ 
wish to speak. From the darkling dawn of 
history, we read of pioneers who have gone 
out from wrong and oppression, seeking 
mercy from the forests and the desert. This 
was the condition that confronted the Mor- 
mon people. 

God sifted a nation to get a handfnl of 
people to make this pilgrimage—the greatest 
in the history of this world. Those whom 
He chose were well annealed in the hot fur- 
nace of persecution and purified on the grid- 
irons of che desert.. Aye, nearly every civil- 
ized nation has tested these pioneers in the 
crucible of apostate Christianity, under the 
white heat of prejudice and hatred. I hardly 
know where to begin with the history of the 
Pioneers, but I shall touch upon their. his- 
tory where we find them bidding farewell to 
their burning homes on the banks of the 
Mississippi. As they departed, at the top of 
every hill, they could be seen looking back, 
like banished Moors, upon their abandoned 
homes and their distant temple with its ¢lit- 
tering spires. They headed the unknown 
horizon, and as they past out of sight, the 
‘* Whence the Mor- 
mons, and what their fortnne?’’ 

The Mormon people—I will call them 
pioneers for such they were—made the great- 
est pilgrimage known in history. 


“Ni 


When they were bivouaced in tatters upon 
the borders of civilization, the President of 
the United States sent Col. Allen to ask for 
five hundred of their ablest bodied men to 
enter the army and march against Mexico. 
When the call was made these people forgot 


their wrongs, kissed the rod that smote them, _ 


and with one accord answered their coun- 
try’s call. Mothers and daughters drove their 
own teams twelve hundred miles across a 
trackless waste. As they proceeded, death 
followed in their wake; and, many lying 
down to rest with their burdens for-_pillows, 
never awoke, and to-night sleep in unmarked 
graves. I will leave them on the plains and 
pass ahead to the van-guard of all, who 
have just arrived at the height of the Rocky 
Mountains. As they looked far into the val- 
ley below, they saw a land of desolation. 
As far as the eye could see, they beheld 
miles upon miles of sagebrush and snow- 
white alkali. They beheld the shimmering 
waters of the ‘‘The Dead Sea of America,”’ 
glistening in the summer sunlight, like a 
fallen shield. An eternal desolation! But 
at the sight of it their hearts were glad; for 
to them it was home. The day they en- 
tered the valley, the 24th of July, Brigham 
Young said: ‘‘Now let the mob and the 
government leave us alone for ten years, 
and we will ask no odds of them.”’ 

Prophetic as it may seem, ten years later 
there occurred one of the most striking 
events in pioneer history. 

But let us leave this company for the pres- 
ent, and return to meet the on-coming 
pioneers. 

It is November, and they feel that winter 
is coming on. They have no teams or 
wagons; their scanty hoards are placed with- 
in their hand carts, and the people pull them 
across the plains. In view of the approach- 
ing winter, they have thrown away every- 
thing that was not absolutely necesssary for 
the journey. All heir-looms of dear ones 
went out with the rejected. The refugees had 
prepared themselves for the last effort to 
reach the mountains before the snows of 
winter could bar their path way. Without 
a day’s warning, when the people were in 
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Nebraska, snow fell*’a foot deep upon the 
level, and the thermometer registered 30 de- 
grees below zero. Some were bare-footed, 
bare-headed, and most were in tattered 
gowns which were scarcely sufficient for the 
summer season. Their food supply was al- 
most exhausted, and they were reduced to 
four ounces of flour a day. Finally, iteame 
to two ounces a day, and in their last ex- 
tremity they had only one ounce of flour a 
day. 

In this starving condition, they traveled 
daily, pulliug burdens that should have 
been fitted fo the beast, One night, when the 
sun had set beyond the hills, the company 
arrived at the last fork of the La Platte 
river. When the word came that they were 
to cross the river that night, one brother 
broke down and wept: ‘‘I can go no farther.’ 
But his heroic wife, consoling the exhaus- 
ted husband, said, ‘‘Never mind, James, 
don’t weep, you walk behind and hang on 
the cart and I will pull it.’”. Remember that 
snow and ice were fl ating down the river at 
the time, and wounds were made upon his 
fleshless bones. lt was a case where human 
endurance had reached its limit, 


I have no words of criticism for the ex- 
hausted, but I have a word of praise for the 
heroic like mother. Woman, who in her 
natural state, is timid in the presence of a 
worm, when driven to the extremity, be- 
comes a lioness in the desert, knowing no 
fear, asking no quarter, but facing death 
with all the heroism of the age. What a re- 
buke this must be to those would-be poli- 
ticians who prate over the inability of wo- 
men to endure hardships, and hence are not 
worthy of receiving citizenship. 

* ; * * * * * * * 

A lady once said tome: ‘I was a child 
ten years of age, and had walked for days, 
bare-footed in the snow; and when my father 
told me that we must dispose of all of the 


gifts from our mother, as we could not haul. 


them, I pleaded for a little tub that my 
mother had given me on her death bed. I 
said: ‘Father, permit me to keep it and I 
shall carry it the rest of the journey; and, 
without waiting for an answer, I picked it 


up and ran ahead; and when in advance of 
the company, set it down and stood in it to 
warm my feet.’’’ What a sumptuous warming 
apartment that must have been. 

‘‘T never knew my father,’’ she said, ‘‘To 
weep but once. It was when I had gone 
ahead and stood upon a rock from which the 
snow had been blown. There I waited for 
the approach of the carts. On his arrival, 
he found that my legs had swollen and 
blood slowly oozed from the bursting flesh 
and trickled down to the stone upon which I 
stood. His over-laden heart uttered itself 
in tears. 


‘*My little bother had his feet wrapped 
up in rags which we did not dare to re- 
move, until we had reached Salt Lake. 
Kind women took us into their homes. 
They took the cloths from my little brother’s 
feet, and in removing the rags his toes came 
off with them. One woman fell in a dead faint 
upon the floor. My brother seemed to have 
no sorrow, for his heart was glad that the 
terrible freezing and starving were over.’’ 
Imagine if you can that banished people 
upon the plains, mothers striping off their 
seanty clothing to wrap about their little 
ones to protect them from the bleak winds 
that swept across the prairies. 

The history of this people has been often 
attempted by historians, but it still remains 
untold, for no human language can portray 
what they endured. 

When they would sit around their scanty 
rations, previous to partaking of them, they 
would look to another world and thank their 
God. Aye, they even thanked their God for 
the cooked raw-hide they were about to eat. 
J once heard Ingersoll say; ‘‘Man, when he 
sits down to a mouldy crust moistened by his 
own tears, looks to another world and thanks 
his God: but when times have changed and 
he sits down to a grand. banquet, prepared 
by his own hands, he thanks himself.’’ But 
that statement has been reversed in the 
history of the Mormon pioneers. 

The last day of their starvation, previous 
to their recieving aid from the valley, this 
lady, Mrs. Teeples, said: ‘‘My companions 
and I were just over a little rise from the 
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camp, in a hollow, eating the dried leaves 
and bark of the willows, when a personage 
appeared on the hilltop, and we believed it 
to be an Indian and we ran like frightened 
wolves.’ When he called, we found him to 
be our savior; for he had come with food 
and clothing. He divided with us a half- 
dozen crackers, and no morsel ever tasted 
sweeter than this did to us.”’ 


‘*Yes,’’ interrupted her husband, ‘‘I was 
one of that company,’’ and, pointing to his 
faithful wife, he said, ‘‘ And this is all I got 
for that labor.’’ And I replied, ‘‘ Brother, 
if you live a thousand years, you will never 
be half so well paid again; and with tears 
suspicious in his eyes he said, ‘'I think you 
are about right. ”’ 

* * * * * * * x 

I have omitted many of the terrible 
ravages, cruelties, and unfeeling ferocities 
that were heaped upon this people by a 
civilized nation, that I might hasten on and 
tell what they endured after leaving the 
borders of civilization. The people, after 
arriving here, set immediately to redeem the 
land, and it responded to the husbandmen’s 
plow. Their crops sprang up like magic, 
but the ravages of the crickets and grass- 
hoppers divested them of their expected har- 
vests, and many lived upon roots and 
thistles. They went to the fields for their 
breakfasts as did the cattle, but they pre- 
ferred this to the treatment and peace they 
could have received at the hands of this na- 
tion by relinquishing all rights to their re- 
ligion. One brother told me that he remem- 
bered that they had one-half bushel of 
parched corn, which they saved for their 
sister’s wedding reception, living for sev- 
eral months upon what they could glean 
from the hillside, that their sister might be 
honored by the grand banquet prepared at 
their home. What a sumptuous feast that 
parched corn, mixed with milk, must have 
been, to that half-starving, yet happy bridal 
company ! 

One writer has said that during that starv- 
ing period, about the only thing that they 
had in Utah was appetite,—dry, hot, unre- 
lenting appetite, Yet with all this, the den- 


tists and doctors were the most unhappy of 
all, for the people were too poor to be bled. 
If they had the tooth-ache, they loved it; for 
it made them forget their stomachs. 

* * * * * * * * 


Ten years from the day the people entered 
the territory, they went to Cottonwood ,Can- 
yon to celebrate their national birthday and 
with ic their religious freedom. They un- 
furled the stars and stripes from trees and 
liberty poles; they erected boweries, con- 
structed dance platforms and all—gray- 
haired sires and matrons—joined with 
youths and maidens in .the dance and cele- 
bration. Their orator had grown eloquent, 
picturing the grandeur of this government 
and the Constitution. The people had voted 
to revere it as a divinely-inspired document; 
and while at the height of his speech, three 
dusty messengers arrived and handed 
Brigham Young a note. When the orator 
was thru, President Young arose and read 
its. contents. In substance, it was that 
Johnston’s Army was upon our borders, hav- 
ing been sent by the government of this na- 
tion to capture the leaders and try them for 


treason. For they had been accused of 
treason and of burning the territorial 
records. 


Imagine noW, if you can, what must have 
been the feelings of that people. I imagine 
I can see rising up in their minds the vis- 
ions of the past—the days of Missouri: the 
carnage at Nauvoo! I imagine I can see 
their dead rising up and beckoning for 
them not to surrender: never to relinguish 
their rights again to mobs and _ blood- 
thirsty hordes. All eyes were now turned 
upon Brigham Young. What could be done? 
Tents were folded, and they’ went back to 
their homes. No sooner had they arrived 
than Mr. Van Viiet, the quarter-master of 
the army, came ahead to obtain food and 
provendec for the army and their animals; 
but Brigham’ Young, in an interview with 
him, informed him that they would get no 
provisions: and, further, that the army 
could not enter the valley save in terms of 
peace. If they did they would bite the dust 
“So help me God,”’ replied Brigham Young. 
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The Mormon boys were then marshaled 
and sent to oppose the army with the grand 
and almost divine command: ‘‘ Prevent 
their entrance into the territory, no matter 
what it costs, but shed no blood.’’ 

The army was held at bay. Plan their 
strategic movements as they would, they 
were frustrated on every hand. My father 
was a prisoner in Johnston’s Army at the 
time, and he told of one fatal night when 
they had prepared to make a dash down 
Weber Canyon and annihilate the Mormon 
people. A storm arose that night almost 
without warning, and before dawn half of 
their mules were dead in their harnesses and 
the army movements were paralyzed. 

The army was held at bay until the next 
spring, when peace was established, and the 
army was permitted toenter the valley on 
the solemn promise that they should not 
break ranks until they had gone 40 miles 
beyond Salt Lake City. 

Previous to the entering of the army into 
the valley, Brigham Young and the Saints 
moved southward; not wishing to place them- 
selves at the mercy of the army, should 
their covenant be broken. 

The promise was stricjly kept, and when 
Gov: Cummings and his wife stood in the 
city which was left desolate, his wife kneeled 
down saying, ‘‘Oh Govenor, go and plead 
with the people to return.’’ Govenor Cum- 


mings, with tears rolling down his cheeks 

said, ‘‘If I were in Washineton for a half 

hour, I could convince this Government that 

there is no need of an army here: for the 

people are not in rebellion, but are a law 

abiding community. 
* * * 

I now have related to you, in brief, ‘the 
history of the pioneers—the greatest that 
history records. I have told you in simple 
language their pathetic exodus: but I have 
kept back striking events, pitable sufferings 
and terrible wrongs. The words that I eould 
utter burn within me, and tremble on my 
lips. ButI shall not utter them. It is 
enough. We as a banished people are will- 
ing to leave the judgement to future genera- 
tions, and when the clouds of hatred and 
mistrust, which hang like a pall over the 
genius of this people, are dispelled, the 
story of their living martyrdom will make 
the heart of the nation ache with pity and 
remorse. 


‘membrance of that hero forever 
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Thanksgiving. 
t4et et tt 
Thru the courtesy of Hon. 
W. E. Rydaleh in making 
the almost audacious request, and thru the 
kindness of Manager Hans, we now have on 
X, the greatest College Paper. We have the 
distinction of being the only school of our 
size and rank that has the Michigan Daily 
News on its list. Michigan, we have known 
you in the past, we shall know you better in 


To the Michigan 
Daily News. 


the future. 


Several weeks ago, while 
the students were assembled 
in the Pedagogium Society, a young man 
came up the aisle and presented Pres. Brim- 
hall with a thousand dollar check. The giver 
wished his name not mentioned. We shall 
speak of him, if we are not permitted to say 
his name; and the students will keep the re- 
in their | 
souls. It is magnanimous, indeed, for men 
to make donations for which they receive 
only popular expressions of gratitude; but, 
as Drummond would say: ‘*Those deserv- 
ing the highest honors, seek no applause; 
the greatest speak nothing." 


To the Unknown 
Giver. 


: 
\ 
t 
Be 
: 
f 


f 
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For Tiat We are much obliged to that 
Cripple. fellow who grew up among pad- 


locks and policemen. He teaches us to 
brand our hats and rubbers, and to keep a 
key for our bicycles. Yes, we are thankful 


for that petty high-hallman, who 


‘*Counts that day lost whose low descend- 
ing sun, 

Viewsfrom his hand no stolen trinkets won,"’ 

because we have an opportunity to practice 


forbearance, pity, and bare-headedness. 
We shall be still more grateful to the man 
who catches this college tramp, if he will 
piteh him out of a High School window. 
No reward is offered, however, for we hope 
he has quit forever. Honesty is no policy 
with us: it is the principle we live on. 


For the 


That magnificent accident 
Clean Window. ; 


which made it necessary to 
substitute a clean glass for that frosted, 
painted obscurer in College Hall! we love 
the pure sunlight ‘and the unobstructed 
scenery of mountains. That one trans- 
parent pane triumphs over all the rest 
which might just as well be paper as glass. 


Above all, for A most democratic institu- 


Our Great~ tion! Every student who lives 
School. above the regulations, has the 
right to the proper amount of work and a 


qualified, considerate teacher. The man 
who does not live the law, has no rights 
whatever, tho he is often granted privileges 
beyond his merit. The Faculty and students 
move together as brothers; no tyranical dis- 
tinction, but growth and sympathy among 
them all. 
oo ¢ 
are notorious spitters. 


Americans Are 


we Americans? 


Provo and Y. M. C. A. 
On Academy Field. 


b+ 


The meet on Thanksgiving was even— 
0to0. This doesn’t mean cheap playing. 
The boys all worked hard, but they were too 
matched,—what Provo laeked in 
We are 


evenly 
training she made up in strength. 
interested considerably in the Provo team, 
since in everything but name they are B. Y. 
A. men. Jarvis, Roberts, Webb, Fernandez, 
Anderson, Phelps, Fillerup, Chipman, Beck, 
and Peterson are all our boys. For a three 
weeks practiced team, our men deserve 
The Y. M. C. A. played to- 


gether and showed careful training. 


recognition. 
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Chips. 
tT++t+ 

Should we boil our drinking water? In 
other words, should our bodies be made a 
resort for the living, or a cemetery for the 
dead? 

The word cold has been defined as: ‘‘The in- 
ability of the internal organs to do their 
work.’”’ f 

The word cold has been declined: ‘‘Cold, 


cough, coffin.’’ 


There are always permanent positions for 
permanent people. 


The scientist lives in three worlds: ocular,’ 
microscopic, and.telescopic. 
‘*The world is stumbling over the stones 


of dress, drunkenness, and dissoluteness. ”’ 
Tolstoi. 


Bishop J. G. Allred of the Second Do- 
mestic Ward, reports two epidemies in his 
flock: laziness and home-sickness. 


a ee 


\ 


Prof. Lund’s Thanksgiving Hymo. 


My country’s turk-e-y, 
Sweet fowl so juic-e-ey, 
1’ll gormandize. 
Bird that the Pilgrims tried, 
That for my Fathers died, 
With thee I'l] stretch my hied, 
To norma] size. 


oo 8 
Provo teachers were visiting school last 
Friday. 


The Physics Department has undertaken 
the rewiring of the buildings. 


Prof. Hickman lectured in Alpine quite 
recently, refuting Josephite argument. 


Prof. Hickman spoke before the Der 


-Verein der Studentum, a students’ society 


at Lake Shore, last Thursday evening. 


The less illiterate a person is the more 
apt he is to make positive statements. 
Alice Reynolds. 


The Polysophical Society has signed a 
contract with the Slater Lyceum Bureau for 
the appearance of two noted lecturers: Col, 
Copeland coming in February and Mr. 
Wendling in April. 


One of the Sub-freshmen students received 
his examination paper from a lady teacher 
marked gx, and turning to his classmate 
said: ‘‘Golly, what did you get? I got 
marked g@. and a kiss by it.’’ 


‘‘T’ve hunted all over this map and I 
ean’t find Brazil,’’ said a High School stu- 


‘dent looking perplexed. 


‘‘What map are you looking on?’’ 

‘‘Why, Europe, of course.” 

‘Well,’ said his friend,’’ the only way 
out of your troubles is to attend the Peda- 
gogium and hear the lecture on ‘ Difficulties 
in Geoeraphy.”’ 


DUGAN 


Bis 
ce 4 inos™ —& 


ape 


ooeeees * 


Y. M.C. A. Dialogs. 


tbetet 


Tom: Why don’t you stand up? 
Guy: If I did, he would knock me down. 


Rube: Say, you fool, you’re not fighting, 
you’re playing Rugby. 
Sam: Well, I know that. 


Boys, shall we meet them again? 


Capt.: 
No—‘' We see the writing on 


In Coneert: 
the wall.’’ 


Which is Worse? 


An empty head or the big head. 

Earthquakes or missionary music. 

Bad digestion from lack of exercise or 
sore shins from playing football. 

To show your love wken you don’t love, 
or to be deeply affectionate and yet to try 
to hide it. (Ask Ashby.) 


The ’03’s Party. 


Just like the Juniors to give a good time. 
Everybody soon filled their programs with 
handsome names, and their appetites with 
unfermented refreshments. The pumpkins 
in the windows and the home-made turkey 
overhead, were significant of decorative 
taste and artistic execution. 


Another Sad Blow. 


Nevada beat the U. of U. in Thursday’s 
game. Our State has given away its birth- 
right: the debate, track events, and foot- 
ball: all willed to Nevada. 

The thing that we regret is, that the State 
was not represented by its strongest men. 
The U. of U. may be out done, but that 
doesn’t say that Utah is a weakling. 


The Thanksgiving Game. 

A Tie: 0 to 0. 
The most interesting event of our athiletic 
season was the meet between the Y. M. C. A. 


and the Local team. Our boys were tre- 


mendous on defense. When the Temper- 
ance men were within two yards of the goal, 


our husky gladiators fought them back until 


field. 
FIRST HALF.. 


The teams lined up at three P. M: Hattan 
kicked off to Pitts who advanced the ball a 
few yards. Our Salt Lake Friends then, by 
a series of line bucks carried the oval ten 
yards into Provo’s territory, then lost the 
ball on downs. 

Provo walked up the field seven gains, 
making three or four yards at a down. 
_ Roberts then broke thru the Christian line 
t and ran up the field without interference. 
_ He tried hurdling the full-back, but was 
: caught by the feet. 

The ball changed hands several times 
with the exciting movement to Provo’s 
twenty-five yard line. With strong defense, 
the Y. M.’s were held until time was called 


for first half. 
SECOND HALF. 


. The ball was kicked to Roberts who ran 
with it to Provo’s thirty-five yard line. 
_ Provo then walked up the field for a few 
f yards when they lost the pig-skin, and Salt 
x Lake with a series of scientific plays, pushed 
_ the Local team back fifteen yards. ’ 
No very sensational plays were 
further, until near the close. With 
cessful punt, Salt Lake had the ball within 
A touch- 
_ down seemed almost enevetible, but our in- 
experienced lads took a remarkably firm 
stand,—their line seemed as impenetrable as 


made 
a suc- 


two yards of Provo’s goal line. 


| 
| 


; 
t 


time was called, gaining six yards up the 
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a prison wall tho Salt Lake determinidly 
bombarded their lines. The time was called 
with the ball six yards down the field. 

No body was hurt seriously: good feeling 
prevailed; the goose-egg scores were con- 
gratulations to us, tho perhaps a surprise 
to the visitors. 

CAPT. ROBERT’S STATEMENT. 
“A reporter called on Mr. Roberts Friday 
He said: 

The game proved that we have the men. 
We failed to score only thru lack of knowl- 
We are entirely satisfied 


morning. 


edge of the game. 


with the result. Our defense was invulner- 
able, and the boys at the last showed no 
The Y. M.C. A. 


tion were as tired as they were light in 


signs of fatigue, aggrea- 


weight. They have been coached ever since 
while our boys have 
simply picked up what they know. We 
have changed men at every practice, and in 


the season began, 


the game were forced thru circumstances to 
use two new men who didn’t know the sig- 
nals even. 

Captain Stuart’s men played a clean ball. . 
We shall be pleased to meet them again 
soon. I would like to see the Academy have 
a football team because the game of to-day 
is football, and the Academy must win in 


the athletics of to-day. Let us hope! 


oo 6 


‘"Phru God, our failures are our stepping 
stones to high places. ”*’ 
Brimhall. 


Bro. Lewis is very ill. Thanksgiving to 
him was indeed quiet. We hope for a 
speedy change towards recovery. 


‘‘We have power to practice divinity on 
ourselves every day.”’ 
Brimhall. 


Brother Joseph Merrill visited the Acad- 
emy on Thanksgiving. He is an old friend 
of Manager Smith. He goes now to take 
charge of the Samoan mission. The Island 
boys gave him a farewell turkey, 
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A Toast: The ’05’s. 


Pe tet 


‘(Praise from a friend or censure from a foe 


Is lost on hearers who their merits know. ’’ 
Strang’s English. 


Illustrious Strang! If thou hast quoted true, 

How shall J hold these 1905's to view? 

To paint them just to others—a task not 
hard, 

But to themselves—’tis quite another card. 


For first of all, so sanguine do they grow 
That they know almost all there is to know,— 
That it were vain for Burns, ‘‘a giftie gie ’em 
To see theirsels as ither mortals see ’em.”? 


Presumptuous bard, and more presumptu- 
ous me, 

That dare upon them turn my scrutiny. 

For have they not the ‘‘World a Client’’ 
made 

Themselves the masters?—Shall need that 
more be said. 


Of’t do they meet, these solons wise and fair, 

To aerate their knowledge, and iay their 
wisdom bare. 

*Tis then they strike up attitudes, o’er other 
classes crow, 

*Tis then they sit and think they think, and 


dream they know they know. 
* * * * 


Of manly force and character and brain, 

The class may pardoned be, if it is vain. 

And manly beauty?—What tho the looking 
glass 

Should flatly contradict the verdict of the 
class? 


Stick to your judgment, girls, spite of the 
mirror; ; 

It has no heart, you know, therefore its 
error. 

And you, boys, cheer up—don’t feel on the 
rack: 

Girls of’t fall in love where a mirror would 
erack. 


But if nature was niggard in giving them 
beauty, | 

She was all the more bounteous in lavishing 
duty. 

One feels that of ail boys that come within 
ken, 

These boys have within them the making of 
men. 


And the girls,—O ye muses!—for better or 


worse, 

How dare I approach them in doggerel 
verse! 

’Tis they have the beauty, nor do they lack- 
wits 

To buy admiration and pay back in—mits. 


* % * % 

Dull mortals, like me, can but gaze from 
afar, ? y) 

As any clod-hopper might gaze at a star. 

In vain I have tried on Pegasus to rise 

To the realm of these beauties, their realm 
in the skies. 


My steed which began with a stiff-legged 
trot, 

Then broke to a canter, then galloped, I wot, 

Aeccustomed to bathe his bright hoofs in the 
cloud, 

His course unimpeded, his own gait allowed. 


On this trip, ye mortals and gods! I'll be 
bound, 

Has been beaten and mauled o’er the rough- 
est of ground, 

Till his back is most broken, his feet are so 
sore, 

His gait’s a mere wabble, he limps on all 
four. 


But the jolts you've received on this met- 
rical ride 

Will hardly disturb your serene placid 
pride. 

The ‘‘World’s still your Client,’’ o'er 
others you'll crow, 

Still think that you think—still know that 
you know. 

Observer. 


> 


“22, was a success in every particular. 
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- Lisle F—— no doubt thinks she is a ’02 
if you judge by where she sits. 


The 1906’s played a game of baseball with 
the 1904’s last Saturday, the latter being 
victorious. 


Hall Disciplinarian (to a dejected-looking 
Sub.): What priesthood do you hold? 
Sub.: I’m a Subfreshman. 


The ‘‘Autumn Ball,’’ given by the Athe- 
letic Association Friday evening, November 
The 
crowd was plenty large, altho the hall was 
not crowded. The room was uniquely dec- 
orated with leaves, on which the autumn 


frosts have left their stain; twigs, corn’ 


stalks, and pumpkins.. The decorations 
were strikingly characteristic of an autumn 
ball. 


The following recipe was found in the 
journal of one of the Domestic Science 
Girls: 

ANGEL Foon. 


Two buttercups of springtime sentiment. 

Two cups of milk of human kindness. 

Eggertions to any number. 

The flower of the family is preferred. 

Use extracts of two lips and heart sense. 

Should be well spooned and then set away 
in the moonlight, then more spooning. 

Be careful that it is not too light. 

The best results are obtained if the tem- 
perature is two in the shade. 


Memorial exercises were held in the Acad- 
emy Monday morning, November 25, in 
honor of Beco. Lafayette Hopkins. Brother 
Hopkins, who has been a brilliant student 
of the Academy, was brought from his 
home in Kanosh, Millard Co., to this city 
for medical treatment. His illmess was 
brought on by hard work during a siege of 
spleen disease. He arrived in this city 
Wednesday morning, November 20, and the 
following Friday his remains were sent 
home. Brother Hopkins was born and 
raised in Kanosh, and to.his fellow citizens 
has been an example from his youth up. 
Since attending the Academy he has taught 
as principal of his school at home, and de- 
manded the respect of all those who knew 
him. Brothers Hickman, Hinckley, Watson, 
Keeler, and Brimhall spoke words of con- 
solation to the bereft, and words of highest 
praise of our departed brother. Brother 
Hopkins is survived by a number of broth- 
ers and sisters, his mother, and a loving 
wife, to whom h2 has been married but, six 
months, 


Between four and five hundred dollars’ 
worth of apparatus, for work in higher 
physics, has been sent for by that depart- 
ment. 


Prof. Hige's (in fervent argument): 
my Dear Mrs. Cannon! 

Mrs. C.: Why didn’t you leave off the 
Mrs.? 


Why, 


‘Legends of the Quiche Indians of Guate- 
mala,’’ was the subject of Prof. Wolfe’s ex- 
cellent lecture delivered before the Literary 
Society last Saturday evening. 


Regular meeting of the Pedagogium was 
held Thursday, November 21. Prof. Part- 
ridge continued his lecture upon the dif- 


ficulties that teachers meet in arithmetic. 


Mrs. Dusenberry has recently been elec- 
ted to the counselorship of the Church Re- 
lief Society. The city election of -council- 
men came about the same time. Mrs. D’s 
little girl mixed the ideas and said: ‘‘Aren’t 
you glad, mamma, that you are one of the 
city councilmen? ’’ 


The following students of the Missionary 
Class, have discontinued school to prepare 
to go on missions to California: George K. 
Black, Alma Page, Robert G. Page, and 
Harry Thorely. These brethern, with James 
L. Right and Stephen Bunnel, are to. be in 
Salt Lake City the 18th of December to be 
set apart for their missions. 


It is seldom that anything is ever said 
acainst the inventive inclination of people, 
but there is a machine under active opera- 
tion whose excessive use is not pleasing to 
the minds of many. This machine, whose 
design has lately grown out of the combined 
knowledge of a few students, serves as a 
parallel to the lately-invented ‘‘ Wireless 
Telephone’’: but its use is generally con- 
fined to the distance across the public 
highway. 


The meeting of the Literary Society was 
well attended, and all listened with admira- 
tion to the interesting program. The ad- 
visability of the society giving a program 
before the Latter-Day Saints’ University, 
was placed before the members. Mr. Rust, 
Miss Rencher, Miss Stevens, Mr. Woolley, 
and Mr. Harris were chosen as a committee 
to confer with our Literary President re- 
specting our representatives. The members 
were entertained by a vocal solo by Miss 
sudmunsen, a lecture, ‘‘Science and Mi- 
racles’? by Prof. Hickman, and a _ piana 
solo by Miss Eftie Howe. 
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Mr. and Mrs. McKnight of Los Angeles, 
Cal., have joined the missionary class. 
They are recent converts and are enthusi- 
astic in the work. 


The rivalry between Miss Schofield and 
Miss Finlayson is so intense it might al- 
most be called Wolfish. 


The Academy may well be proud of her 
fame. ‘There are representatives in school 
from nine states and three foreign nations. 


Malcom Little, the old-time father to our 
college paper, is now a real, tickled, live pa- 
pa. We congratulate the father and wel- 
come the child. 


The class of 1905 has decided to found a 
Library of American Antiquities. The mem- 
bers of his class are very enthusiastic and 
the plan is sure to be a success. 


She.—*‘‘Do you like dates?’’ 
He.—‘‘ Yes.’’ 
She.—‘‘Then chew the calender. ’’ 
M. W. Crum. 


Miss J.—‘*‘Algebra is just like Greek to 
me.”’ 

Dell.—‘‘ Yes, it is just like it came from 
grease (Greece) to me.”’ 

Miss J.—‘' Why?” 

Dell.—‘‘ Because I slide over it.’’ 


The school has accepted English C's echal- 
lenge to a contest in oral story-telling, and 
has selected its representatives. Enthu- 
siasm is manifested on both sides, and the 
contest promises to be a lively one. 


Among the new books received for the li- 
brary this week are two volumes of ‘‘Fif- 
teen Decisive Battles,’’ two copies of ‘John 
Halifax Gentleman,’’ ‘‘Dr. Faustus,’’ and 
Vol. X of the Young Woman’s Journal. 


Miss Lennie Keeler, a ‘03, is teaching 
school at Colonia Dublan, Mexico. She re- 
ports her sehool in good condition, and 
wishes to be remembered by her class,—es- 
pecially on tax day. This is class patriot- 
ism personified. 


Miss Margaret Barry, a noted elocutionist 
from New York, gave an excellent recital 
before a large and appreciative audience on 
Friday evening. Her selections were well 
chosen and well rendered. Miss Barry’s 
expression and interpretation of well known 
characters were especially good. 


THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


L Owing to the increased attendance in the 
Kindergarten Department, it has been found 
necessary to engage a new assistant. 


‘Prof. Wolfe, what shall I do with my 
heart?” came in a chorus from the students 
of the physiology class Monday morning. 


Prof. Nelson lectured before the Elders’ 
quorum of the Fourth Ward Monday even- 
ing, on the meaning of Salvation. 
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Dr. J. M. Tanner of Salt Lake, and Miss 
Roberts of Centerville, were among the 
visitors of the Academy last week. 


Iix-superintendent Wootten of Wasatch 
Co., Mrs. Augusta Chant of Salt Lake, and 
Bishop Eghert of West Jordan were among 
this week’s visitors. 


Miss Annie Pike is now pursuing a col- 
lege course in the University of Michigan. 
Already Miss Pike has been asked for two 
of her poems for the ‘* Michiganius,’’ a col- 
lege annual. 


A remarkable coincident it was that Presi- 
dent Angel should make the opening ad- 
dress before the Michigan Federation, while 
President Brimhall, the same day, made the 
speech at the first meeting of the Federation 
in Utah. 


Prof. Wolfe.—‘‘Miss Finlayson will you 
please locate your heart?’’ 
Miss F. (blushing deeply). 
cuse me, Prof. Wolfe, I can’t.” 
She was excused. 


Dell: ‘‘Say, Mark, I have found out how 
to raise potatoes without watering them.’’ 

Mark: ‘*‘How?” 

Dell: ‘*Plant a patch of onions by the 
side of them and make their eyes water.’’ 


‘Please ex- 


Col. R. W. Young addressed the Parents’ 
‘Class Wednesday evening on the subject of 
‘‘The Philippines.’’ The students were very 
pleased to gain information from one so 
well acquainted with the United States’ new 
possessions. 


Hall Disciplinarian (to a new student who 
was standing dejectedly in the hall): What 
are you standing here for? 

New Student: I want to enter school. 

Hall Disciplinarian: What department 
do you want to enter? 

New Student: I don’t hardly know but I 
believe its the woodwork department. 


